A  FAREWELL                   in

held us under its spell; and I remember as I
drove away through the woods, in a soft moist
dawn, I felt nothing but a deep and uncomplain-
ing gratitude for all the happiness that I had en-
joyed there; the trees, the crags, the embowered
lawn with its smiling flowers, the verandah with
its chairs piled up for departure, the dismantled
library, all seemed to say farewell with the same
tenderness with which they had always welcomed
us. It seemed impossible to regret or repine.
The house would receive and guard and comfort
other pilgrims in their turn. I felt that any sense
of sorrowful loss would be somehow like a kind
of treachery, a peevish ingratitude, not even to be
entertained in thought, much less expressed ; to
have yielded to any form of repining would have
been, it seemed to me, like spending the last few
minutes of a visit, where one had been received
with a cordial and simple hospitality, in pointing
out to one's host the inconvenience of his house.

I think that where one so often makes a mistake
in life is in thinking of the beautiful past as over
and done with. One ought to think of it rather as
existing. It can no more be lost than any other
beautiful. thing or fine feeling can be lost The
flower may fade, the tree may shed its leaf, the work
of art may perish, the great poem may be forgotten ;
the lovely ancient building, with all the grace of
tradition and memory, all the sweet mellowing of
outline and detail, may be dismantled or restored ;
yet the beauty is not in the passing form, but in
the spirit that expresses itself in the form on the